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Wayne Williams And The List’ 

. . • • By Jeff Prugfi 



On February 10 and 12, CBS tele- 
vision will broadcast a mini-series ti- 
tled "The Atlanta Child Murders." 
The program, which features an all- 
star cast including Martin Sheen, Ja- 
son Robards and James Earl Jones, 
seems likely to rekindle memories of 
one of the worst periods in Atlanta’* 
history, that stretch between 1979 
and 1981 when police sought to solve 
the 28 killings that made the official 
list. 

. ^ Along with the memories, the na- 
tional airing of this show is also 
likely to raise a more fundamental 
question: was. Wayne Williams really 
guilty of the killings? 



Jeff Prugh, formerly the Los An- 
teles Times' correspondent in At- 
lanta, covered the ongoing story of 
the mijsing and murdered children 
and young adults. Along with Chet 
Dettlinger, an ex-assistant to the At- 
lanta chief of police, Prugh wrote a 
book about the case, titled The List. 
As he reported the events and re- 
searched the book, he became in- 
creasingly skeptical about how the 
investigation was conducted and 
whether Wayne Williams was, in- 
deed, the multiple murderer that the 
prosecution and the press portrayed. 

What follows is his personal as- 
sessment. 



A t night, Wayne Bertram Williams 
— convicted killer of two adult ex- 
convicts — sleeps in a one-person 
cell at the Cdbrgia Diagnostic and Clas- 
sification Center in Jackson. By day, he 
works in the prison’s general population. 
He does clerical chores that are galaxks 
removed from the dreams he chased, but 
never reached — dreams of bright lights 
and big bucks and streets paved in plati- 
num — as a would-be pop-music pro- 
moter. 

He seems outrageously miscast as the 
guy whose interrogation by the FBI pro- 
voked a Mew York Post headline: "AT- 
LANTA MONSTER SEIZED." He 
hardly looks the part of the only person 
convicted in the murders of young At- 
lanta bUcks between raid-1979 and mid- 
. 1^81 — a crime spree that traumatized 
the city, tugged at heartstrings around the 
world and ranks «.mong the worst in 
American history, if not the most publi- 
cized string of killings since Jack the Rip- 
per. 

Wayne Williams stands all of 5 feet, 
7V$ inches, and wears thick glasses that 
tuake his eyes and cheekbones appear 
disproportionately small for the rest of 
his features. He looks as if Central Cast- 
ing discovered him in chem lab. He could 
be a stand-in for Gary Coleman. 

He is 2d now, this enigmatic wisp of a 
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fellow, whom many in the news media 
still erroneously call a "convicted child 
killer’.’ and whom prosecutors, in final 
arguments, called a "mad-dog killer.” In 
his prison whites, Williams appears thin- 
ner than the familiar profile he cut at 23, 
back when he was a pudgy suspect with a 
bushy Afro, convicted of killing two 
other black men: Nathaniel Cater, 27, 
*nd Jimmy Ray Payne, 21. This month, 
Williams will begin serving the fourth 
year of two conscctivc Life terms for first- 
degree murder. 

Is Wayne Williams the "Atlanta Mon- 
ster"? Did he really, as a jury decided, 
kill those two victims? And is he respon- 
sible for the deaths of 22 more victims 
(most of them children) whose cases were 
"cleared by arrest* after the trial and 
blamed officially on .Williams? 

From where I sit, the verdict is "cot 
guilty." The system succeeded only in 
persuading a jury to find Williams guilty; 
in my opinion, it failed to prove guilt be- 
yond a "reasonable doubt.” 

"Reasonable doubt.” The words are 
chiseled so deeply into this saga that they 
stand as an epitaph to an investigation 
mishandled, a mystery unsolved, a night- 
mare in which murders of young Atlanta 
blacks did not stop when Wayne Wil- 
liams went to jail. It's a litany of ques- 
tions the police did not ask, evidence the 



jury did not hear, news the media did not 
report. It’s a "rap sheet" of police slop- 
piness, evidence lost, death certificates 
altered, cops trying to a.rest one boy 
months after he turned up dead, skeletal 
remains mixed up. 

At Wayne Williams’ trial in 1982. no 
one testified that he saw Williams harm 
anyone. No one testified that he saw Wil- 
liams stop oh- a bridge, let alone throw 
anythiug .into the Chattahoochee River 
(where a 'police recruit on stake-out duty 
had sworn he heard a "splash”). No wit- 
nesses testified that they knew where or 
when or how the victims died. 

The case against Williams is entirely 
circumstantial; it hangs precariously on 
fiber evidence. Consider, too, evidence 
that the jury didn’t hear, to wit: 

Eyewitnesses had told authorities they 
saw some victims killed by persons other 
than Wayne Williams. U says so in the 
authorities* own reports. Example: In the 
case of 1 3-year-old, Clifford Jones, a vis- 
itor from Cleveland who was strangled 
with a yellow rope at a northwest Atlanta 
coin laundry, police documents show that 
there were five eyewitnesses, all of whom 
knew the suspect,— a black male in his 
late 20s. 

The suspect .was not arrested in this 
case. One officer .wanted to make an ar- ' 
rest, but he was rebuffed. It was ex- 
plained that one eyewitness was retarded. 
The boy’s case now is dosed. It Is one of 
those 22 Vdeared by arrest” cases offi- 
cially charged to Wayne Williams, based 
-on "fiber evidence.” 

There arc those who think Williams 
won’t survive in prison or on the street. 
They contend that the guilty verdict was, 

. in its own way, a death lenience — one 
the state didn’t seek, but one that pre- 
sumably will be carried out some way, 
someday, by somebody. 

"Do you fear for your life?” an inter- 
viewer asks Williams. 

"No ... I put my trust in God. 
That’s all anybody can do. I’ve been 
threatened.** 

Interestingly, Williams’ interviewer, 
too, became a suspect in Atlanta's mur- 
ders. He questioned briefly by police 
in the spring of 1981 — one month be- 
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fore Williams fell into their laps, and be- 
came the primary suspect. 

His name is Chet Dcttlinger, 49, a 
white former assistant to the Atlanta 
chief of police and an ex-U.S. Justice 
Department consultant. The Louisville 
bom ex-cop wears a beard and has a me- 
ticulous eye for detail. He learned so 
much about the cases tl\*i some police 
officials and FBI agents had asked for his 
help, some reporters had invited, him to 
brief their editors and news departments, 
and Wayne Williams' lawyers would ask 
Dcttlinger to sit at the defense table dur- 
ing Williams' trial. 

Dcttlinger began investigating Atlan- 
ta's killings voluntarily in the summer of 
1980, when some victims' mothers com- 
plained that Atlanta had a problem with 
murdered children — while public offi- 
cials said they saw no problem. That was 
before then-Public Safety Commissioner 
Lee Brown, amid severe community pres- 
sure, formed a special police investigative 
unit called the "Atlanta Metropolitan 
Task Force on Missing and Murdered 
Children.'* 

Dcttlinger's stock-in-trade is asking 
questions nobody else asks — and find- 
ing forests when everyone else is looking 
only for trees. When thcn-Mayor May- 
nard Jackson and Commissioner Brown 
insisted that the task force was leaving 
"no stone unturned," Dcttlinger looked 
under boulders and rocks that the police 
missed. 

What he found was enough material to 
fill a book (which he asked me to help 
him write) — a book called The List. The 
book minces no words. Using police files 
and lab reports. The List attacks the in- 
vestigation and raises doubts about 
Wayne Williams' guilt. 

Worse yet, it documents more un- 
solved killings of children and young 
adults than those assigned to an official 
list of cases investigated by the task force. 
Thus, Atlanta's tragedy was worse — in 
numbers — - than what our public offi- 
cials told us. These additional victims, 
who made nobody's list, were just as 
missing — and just as murdered — as 
those who made The List. 

Tell just about anyone that you think 
Wayne Williams might not be guilty, and 
the response almost inevitably is: "But 
... the murders stopped, right?" 

Wrong. The question is: Which mur- 
ders? It was The List — not the murders 
— that stopped when Williams went to 
| jail in June of 1981. To make The List 
(which ended with 28 murder victims, all 
but two of them males; all but five of 
them children), a victim had to be age 7 
to 27, male, female, killed by stabbing, or 
shooting, or ligature strangulation, or 
manual strangulation, or suffocation, or 
bludgeoning, or "unknown" causes 
(changed later. In some cases, to "prob- 
able asphyxia," which means nothing 
more than a victim probably stopped 
breathing). 



The only constant thread of The List 
was that ail its victims were black. So, if 
you use the arbitrary age, sex, race and 
cause-of-death parameters that Lee 
Brown used in compiling The List, no 
one can really say those kinds of murder 
cases ever stop. When asked why some 
victims were not on The List, Brown re- 
plied that they weren't "connected" to 
those on The List. But then, he said, il- 
logically, that cases on The List weren’t 
connected to each other, either. 

Without valid parameters, then. The 
List of cases was so narrow that it dis- 
torted the world's view of what was hap- 
pening in Atlanta. Chet Dcttlinger and I, 
. using police reports to the FBI and medi- 
cal examiners' reports, counted at least 63 
more victims who fit the same criteria as 
those 28 who made The List. Of those 63. 
at least 22 turned up dead after Williams 
went to jail. 

Consider: 

• April 8, 1984: The body of a black 
male — identified as 17-year-old Darrell 
Davis — is found murdered along Sylvan 
Road. Davis, who had an extensive crim- 
inal record as a juvenile, had given some 
of the most damaging testimony against 
Wayne Williams at the trial. 

• Within a month after Wayne Wil- 
liams went to jail, 21 -year-old Stanley 
Murray is found shot to death near the 
streetcorncr where 13-year-old Curtis 
Walker (who had made The List) was last 
reported alive. Lee Brown would Insist 
that murder cases after Williams* arrest 
had no connection whatsoever to those 
before the arrest. But Stanley Murray was 
young Curtis Walker's unde. Both had 
lived in the same Bowen Homes apart- 
ment 1 

Chet Dcttlinger, whose role in the CBS 
movie will be played by Martin Sheen, 
had tried to give the story to the police 
and press. When he found no takers, he 
had no other choice but to start work on 
The Ust before the world had ever heard 
of Wayne Williams. He conceived this 
book not to reopen a murder case, but to 
open our minds — to remind us that what 
we see on "Quincy" and "Hill Street 
Blues" is not what we got In the real 
world of polking the Atlanta murders. 

Still, some Atlantans react to him as if 
he were toxic. The Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution have declined to review 77t* 
List or to address the issues h raises about 
our police and press. The Butler Street 
YMCA's Hungry Club Forum, a re- 
spected, predominantly black commu- 
nity-affairs group, recently cancelled a 
scheduled address by Dcttlinger. The 
group's leader said it would be "too con- 
troversial." Dcttlinger responds: "What 
are they afraid of hearing? And who's 
afraid to hear it?" 

In prison, meanwhile, Wayne Williams 
pursues his appeal for a day in federal 
court, still In quest of freedom, still In- 
sisting that "the only thing I've killed Is a 
roach in my cell." ■ 



